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Report on 


© The country church in the South is declining 


because of a loss of population. 


® The church has a ministry not adapted to rural 
life, unacquainted with the needs and problems of 
farm people and receiving insufficient salaries; re- 
ligion is not meeting community needs and youth is 


drifting away from parental faith. 


® Among urban situations, the church is found 
to stand aloof from community needs, not meeting 
and sharing in the solution of social problems; in- 
different to minority groups, with little interest in, 
or solution for, such problems as housing, social wel- 


fare or economic difficulties. 


® Ninety-three per cent of Southern Presbyterian 


church schools use Southern Presbyterian literature. 


® Two-thirds of the Presbyterian, US, Sunday 
schools are in town or rural areas, but two-thirds 


of the pupils are in the large churches, 


© In many of the smaller churches Sunday school 
is conducted today just as it was conducted 25 or 


more years ago. 








DECLARATION ON ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
By Protestant, Catholic and Jewish Leaders 


EDITORIALS 
The Clergy and Civil Law—the Stepinac Case 
Men for the Ministry 


REPORT OF A MISSION TO GERMANY 
By Samuel McCrea Cavert 





IN THIS ISSUE 


the Church 


® Sunday school officers have either held the same 
office so many years they have become stagnated 
on the job, or, they are so new they are not ac- 


quainted with the program of religious education. 


® The majority of Sunday school teachers are 
middle-aged, or over, with set minds; many of them 
have never had a single course in leadership train- 


ing. 


* Religious education is now a cold thing; it must 
it does not have the thrill 


of missions, but that is the task ahead—to see to 


have warmth put into it; 


it that the church’s religious education program 
will open up new vision to the people and to the 
Southland. 


—F rom the first report of the Religious 
Education Re-study now being made at 
the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Religious Education as presented 
by Felix B. Gear and Lewis J. Sherrill. 
(Story on page 3.) 








EARLY REPORT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RESTUDY POINTS TO SERIOUS 
SITUATIONS 


TRAVELOG 
By Julia Lake Kellersberger 


SNEDECOR AND KENTUCKY SYNOD 
MEETINGS 
















































Letters to the Editors 





Approves Tests for Ministerial Candidates 





Pittsburgh Presbytery May Study It 
To the Editors: 

I have just read your editorial entitled 
“Personality Check-up for Candidates” 
(Oct, 21). I consider this one of the most 
pertinent articles I have ever read in THE 
OUTLOOK. Just recently I was talking 
with one of the influential ministers in 
Pittsburgh Presbytery with reference to 
this very matter. I have clipped your 
editorial and am sending it to him in or- 
der that the committee in charge of can- 
didates in this presbytery may give it 
careful consideration. 

In one of my earlier pastorates, there 
was a young man enrolled in the semi- 
nary, who had a 
who himself was a splendid young man 
so far as sincerity and earnestness are 
However, one of my officers 


very fine mother and 


concerned. 


quietly suggested to me to be careful 
about using him in the pulpit, because 


“his mind is not very strong.” 

After graduation, this young man be- 
came church and in 
less than a year had a mental breakdown. 
He returned where for several 
months he was under the care of a splen- 
did physician, who was an elder in our 
church. At times he would be quite nor- 
mal and at other times was completely 
unpredictable. For example, one day he 
went out into the middle of Main Street 
and began calling football signals, as if 
he were in a football game. Fortunately, 
friends who knew the situation came by 
and persuaded him to go home. After 
several weeks he contracted a serious ill- 
ness and died. 

His physician told me that the young 
man had undergone a breakdown earlier 
during his college years; also, that his 
father had died a suicide. The physician 
stated further that had the boy entered 
some mechanical employment he perhaps 
would have lived a normal and useful life, 
but the strain of an education, followed 
by the responsibility of a pastorate, were 
too much for his mind. 

But of course under our present system 
of approving candidates, no objection had 
ever been raised. The boy had a good 
mother, who was a Sunday school teacher 
in our church. He, himself, was always 
present for services. The Session quite 
naturally approved him. How could it do 
otherwise without causing trouble in the 
church? In a similar manner, the presby- 
tery placed its approval upon his appli- 
cation. Thus he entered seminary, cer- 
tainly unqualified from a physical point 
of view and with the disastrous results 
which 

I am convinced that we need to be real- 
istic as well as spiritual in our approach 
to this problem. 


pastor of a small 


home 


have been described above. 


Your editorial deserves 
serious consideration on the part of all 
ministers, committees and educational in- 
stitutions who have a responsibility for 
accepting ministerial candidates. I know 
a Presbyterian elder who is engaged in 
giving personality and aptitude tests to 
GI's in an effort to give them vocational 
guidance. He is of the opinion that the 
knowledge which educators and psycholo- 
gists now possess could be of great ad- 
vantige to those who have the respon- 
sibility for passing on our ministerial 
candidates. Such a man, in my opinion, 
would be highly qualified to be on a com- 
mittee which examines candidates. 

I shall be very much interested in the 
response you receive to your editorial. 

J. CALVIN REID. 

Mt. Lebanon Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


under the act of March 3, 1879. Published weekly 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, Telephone 2-9493. 





@ EDITORS’ NOTE—wUntil last year Dr. 
Reid was a Presbyterian, US, pastor in 
Columbus, Ga. 


Glad He’s Not a Minister 
To the Editors: 


After reading the article “If I Were a 
Minister” in the Sept. 24 issue of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, I feel that 
we have cause for thanksgiving that Mr. 
LaRoe is not a minister, for, judging by 
his article, he would say nothing about 
sin in its relation to God, nothing about 
reconciliation with God, nor would he 
give the call to repent and “be ye recon- 
ciled to God.” It appears that he would 
not have much to say about God, or about 
Christ as Savior or about the Holy Spirit 
and would just concern himself with his 
fellow men. With reference to the pat- 
tern of the Ten Commandments he would 
confine himself to the second table, omit- 
ting the first table entirely. 

While there are a number things that 
he would take up that ought to be taken 
up let us thank God that he is not a 
minister, for, like so many people today, 
he is concerned with the applications of 
the Christian message—with certain fruits 
of the gospel—while ignoring the gos- 
pel itself and the great body of essential 
truths from which those fruits grow. 

WM. C. CUMMING. 
Marshall, Texas. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—In his article Mr. 
LaRoe evidently was concerned to discuss 
and point to areas of need which now are 
being overlooked or slighted; not to those 
which are being adequately and properly 
met. Or, there may be a greater difference 
here. Perhaps it was summed up by that 
elder at the 1946 General Assembly who 
said, “What you preachers ought to do is 
just to preach the ‘gospel and let the peo- 
ple alone.” 


Column Right, March! 
To the Editors: 


I am in just about 100% disagree- 
ment with the things for which you of 
THE OUTLOOK and other liberals stand, 
but feel I should keep in touch with what 
the 5th Column in our church is doing. ... 

WM. J. STANWAY. 
Macon, Miss. 


Teacher’s Help 


To the Editors: 

Your weekly Sunday school lesson 
is a very great help to me as I have had 
never dreamed of teaching a Sunday 
school class before our pastor asked me 
to try it. If I get anywhere at all with 
it, the credit will go largely to you. 

HELEN (Mrs. Martin H.) SCAIEF. 
San Benito, Texas, 


Asks for Dogmatism 
To the Editors: 


Miss Marjorie Patterson's 
(Letter, Oct. 14) has 
several particulars. 
seriously 


education 
neglected in 
She must never have 
read the Confession of Faith. 
Has no one ever told her that the very 
reason that Protestantism in America is 
so weak and is growing so slowly (or 
even losing ground in places) is that the 
Protestant churches have to a great de- 
gree LOST “the spirit of dogmatism’? 
Roman Catholicism, having 


been 


stood flat- 


footedly on her creed, is gaining in this 
country by leaps and bounds, while many 
Protestant denominations are barely hold- 
ing their own. 

As to Miss Patterson’s specific charges 
against the Southern Presbyterian 
Church: (1) “Teaching the Bible in the 
light of modern scholarship” can mean 
one thing, or it can mean another thing, 
If she means consecrated, believing, schol- 
arship, which begins its study accepting 
the Bible as the Word of God, all well and 
good. If she means the kind of “scholar- 
ship” which starts out not looking for the 
Holy Spirit to bring man to judgment 
before the Word, but seeking always to 
sit in judgment upon the Word and get 
rid of parts of it which are distasteful to 
the modern mind, then we violently dis- 
agree with her. This so-called “modern 
scholarship” has brought American Prot- 
estantism to its present weakened condi- 
tion. We want none of it in our church, 
although it would be a naive person in- 
deed who would say that we have so far 
escaped unscathed. 

(2) Certainly the Christian gospel has 
social implications which we should and 
must apply to the capital-labor and race 
tensions. The trouble is that many who 
make the “straightforward attempt” are 
completely onesided. . . I admit that 
the race problem in this country is far 
from settled, and that we who call our- 
selves Christians still have much to do in 
this line, but the best thinkers agree that 
the abolition of segregation is not the 
solution. 

(3) One has a right to be a pacifist 
if he chooses, but he will be hard put 
to it to substantiate his position in the 
whole Bible. 

(4) “Scientific discoveries and theories 
(e. g., evolution)” may have their place 
aus theories in a university classroom, but 
why drag them into the pulpit on the 
Lord’s day when the hungry sheep are 
sitting there looking up for food for 
their souls? . 

(5) As to our contribution to the ecu- 
menical movement, the Presbyterian 
Church, US, is a member of the World 
Council of Churches. We send some of 
our best men to the meetings and they 
testify for our position in these great 
gatherings. What more does Miss Pat- 
terson want? 

T. H. MAKIN. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Dogma Is No Criterion 
To the Editors: 

I heartily agree with Miss Patter- 
son (Oct. 14) in her opposition to dogma 
criterion. Just recently I had a 
long discussion with a learned professor 
in one of our Christian colleges on that 
very subject. He wondered how the Ko- 
reans accepted Christian dogma when 
they had their own. I told him I did not 
preach dogma and we had no conflict on 
that matter. When in Japanese prison, 
my whole argument with the guards was 
that Christianity was not an argument 
but something that worked. Anybody 
could test it. 

You would never quarrel With the laws 
of friction. Well, the laws of Chris- 
tianity are as inviolable as the laws of 
friction. Only through Christ can a man 
find God, and get the spiritual power that 
constitutes a Christian life. The guards 
in jail suggested that Buddha might do 
that, but I told them that if they ever 
found a single person coming back from 
a Buddhist temple a changed man, I would 
be a Buddhist. Of course they were stuck 
and had to admit that only Christ changed 
people. 


as a 


J. V. N. TALMAGE. 
Montreat, N. C. 
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Church Group in Ga. 
Commended by F. C. 
On Lynching Stand 


Search for Guilty Parties Until 


Found Is Urged in Statement 


New York. (Special)—Supporting 
Georgia church organizations in their 
demand for legal action by the Governor 
and officers of the law in the “atrocious 
mob murder” of two Negro men and 
their wives in Walton County, Georgia, 
in July, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has 
warned that ‘‘unless the forces of law 
and government demonstrate their ef- 
fectiveness by action against the per- 
petrators of this crime, lawless persons 
and groups in other communities may 
thereby be encouraged to commit similar 
crimes.”’ 

In a resolution approved by its execu- 
tive committee the national inter-church 
body pointed to other instances of mob 
violence that have occurred recently in 
various parts of the country, and de- 
clared: “This trend toward lawlessness 
furnishes definite grounds for our ap- 
prehension.” 

The complete text of the resolution 
follows: 


No Arrests Thus Far 


“An atrocious mob murder of two 
Negro men and their wives was com- 
mitted in Walton County, Georgia, on 
July 25, 1946. Shortly after the event, 
the Governor of the state issued a state- 
ment condemning the outrage and 
promising unrelenting action against the 
criminals. He offered a reward for evi- 
dence leading to the arrest and convic- 
tion of each participant and has _ re- 
peatedly expressed his determination to 
press the matter to a conclusion. 

“In view of the fact that no arrests 
have so far been made, the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America views this 
situation with concern. Unless the 
forces of law and government demon- 
Strate their effectiveness by action 
against the perpetrators of this crime, 
lawless persons and groups in other 
communities may thereby be encouraged 
to commit similar crimes. Other lynch- 
ings have occurred recently in Lexing- 
ton, Mississippi and Minden, Louisiana. 
Negroes have been the victims of mob 
violence in Athens, Alabama, and Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, and threats of mob 
violence have been used in other locali- 
ties. This trend toward lawlessness 
furnishes definite grounds for our ap- 
prehension. 

“THEREFORE, the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council commends 
the church organizations of Georgia who 
have condemned the lynching and have 
demanded legal action such as the First 








LEWIS J. SHERRILL 
The thunder may come Nearer. 





Methodist Church at Monroe, Georgia, 
the Georgia Council of Church Women, 
the Atlanta Methodist Ministers Associa- 
tion, the Episcopal ministers in Atlanta 
and the Georgia Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church inthe U.S. We join with 
the Presbyterian Synod of Georgia in 
recognizing with penitence our own 
share of responsibility for the conditions 
of society which have made such acts 
possible in the past, and dedicate our- 
selves to combat the spirit of hatred out 
of which such deeds arise.”’ 

“WE CALL UPON OUR CHURCHES 
to rally to the support of the people of 
Georgia who through their churches are 
insisting upon action by the chief execu- 
tive of the State and, in the words of 
the Presbyterian Synod, by ‘constituted 
officers of the law, who are concerned, 
to continue the search for the guilty 
parties until they are found.’ ”’ 


(J. McDowell Richards, one of the 
representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, on the Federal Council’s 
executive committee, presented the reso- 
lution noted above to the Synod of 
Georgia where it was adopted unani- 
mously.—Editors. ) 


Stuart Honored in Hangchow 

Nanking. (China News by Shortwave 
Radio)—-John Leighton Stuart, long 
time American educator and now Ameri- 
can Ambassador in China, who was born 
in Hangchow, the West Lake City 70 
years ago, has been elected honorary 
citizen of Hangchow by the city’s Mu- 
nicipal Council in appreciation of his 
invaluable contributions toward the de- 
velopment of higher education and his 
recent untiring efforts in negotiating for 
peace between the Government and the 
Communists. 


Preview of Religious 
Education Restudy 


Points to the Facts 


Sherrill and Gear Report Small 
Success in Present Teaching Task 


A noise like the rumble of distant 
thunder was heard in religious educa- 
tion circles when the Assembly’s execu- 
tive committee listened recently to the 
first report of its restudy committee, re- 
quested by the staff and executive com- 
mittee and approved by the General As- 
sembly. Under the direction of Lewis 
J. Sherrill, Louisville Seminary dean, 
and Felix B. Gear, Memphis pastor soon 
to become a Columbia Seminary profes- 
sor, chairman, the study is being made 
and the initial reports were presented. 


As the report was heard at the fall 
meeting of the executive committee it 
was stressed that nothing new was be- 
ing reported. But it was new in that 
for the first time some of these facts 
are being brought forcefully to the light 
(see statements on cover) and respon- 
sible agencies are setting themselves to 
do something about them on a wide and 
thoroughgoing scale. 


For two years the restudy committee 
of twenty-five (appointed by five out- 
side and without direct connection with 
the executive committee) has been hard 
at work; it is expected that two years 
more will be required to complete the 
job. Efforts are being made to secure 
between $30,000 and $50,000 from out- 
side sources to pay for the undertaking. 


Social Studies Made 


A good part of the recent report to 
the executive committee had to do with 
surveys made by the Institute of Re- 
search in Social Science of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. At the instiga- 
tion of the restudy group and under the 
supervision of the Institute’s head, Pro- 
fessor Gordon W. Blackwell, three 
monographs have been prepared: “Rural 
Communities of the South,” ‘Urban 
Communities of the South,” and 
“Church Relationships in the South.” 
These studies are considered so highly 
significant as to have been ordered to be 
printed in one volume for wide distribu- 
tion and sale. Dr. Gear, giving a brief 
prevue of some of the findings of this 
survey, brought out such points as 
these: 


The studies reveal the physical, as 





4 


well as the social, moral, economic and 
religious conditions in the South; 

In the South are to be found four- 
fifths of the church buildings in the en- 
tire nation that cost $1,500 or less; 

The country church in the South is 
declining because of a loss of popula- 
tion in that area—people leaving 
farms on which they are no longer able 
to gain an adequate living, and young 
people, in particular, are leaving rural 
areas for industrial centers; farm 
bureaus and extension club programs 
are providing great attractions; the 
church’s ministry is not adapted to rural 
life; it is unacquainted with the needs 
and problems of farm people and these 
ministers are receiving inadequate sal- 
aries; in such situations religion is not 
meeting community needs and youth 
drifts away from parental faith. 


are 


Church Stands Aloof 


In the study of urban situations the 
survey finds the church standing aloof 
and apart from community needs, not 
meeting and sharing in the solution of 
social problems; facing a moving popula- 
tion (rural to urban); indifferent to 
minority groups and problems; 
with little interest in, or solution for, 
such problems as housing, social welfare 
or economic difficulties. This survey, 
says Dr. Gear, ends with an appeal for 
a “vital, aware church, able to see and 
to meet community needs.”’ 

Dr. Blackwell’s monograph on 
“Church Relationships in the South” 
involves a study of one church in each 
of eleven areas of the denomination, 
made with a view to ascertaining the re- 
quirements before there can be a re- 
vitalized church in each community. 
The outstanding point of the survey, 
said Dr. dear, is “that the church IS 
and must continue to make itself more 
closely aligned with the life of the com- 
munity—it must stand out and lead the 
people in all avenues of life. But over 
all must hang the sign of the Cross, for- 
ever indicating to the populace that it 
is the House of God, able and ready to 
lead people into the Light.’”’ Dr. Gear 
is writing a book on “The Presbyterian 
Heritage in Religious Education” as a 
part of the restudy program. 

Dr. Sherrill’s report showed that 
ninety-three per cent of all the churches 
in the Assembly, he said, use the de- 
nomination’s own literature; five per 
cent use this material with the addition 
of other literature; and only three per 
cent use literature from wholly outside 
the denomination. 


race 


Little or No Improvement in 25 Years 


According to the restudy director, the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is pre- 
dominantly a church of small schools, 
but the bulk of Sunday school enroll- 
ment is in the large churches; one-third 
the enrollment is in rural areas. In 
many of the smaller churches, said Dr. 
Sherrill, Sunday school is conducted to- 
day just as it was 25 or more years ago. 
Sunday school officers——superintendents 
and others—have either held the same 
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office so many years they have become 
stagnated on the job, or, they are so 
new they are not acquainted with the 
program of religious education. A ma- 
jority of Sunday school teachers are 
middle-aged, or over, with set minds, 
and many of them have never had a 
single course in leadership training. 


Plug the Leaks 


Dr. Sherrill pointed out various 
“‘leakages.”’ One such is physical equip- 
ment. Most of the buildings lack suit- 


able or adequate space in which good 
use of the religious education materials 
can be used. Only 11 of the 100 
churches specifically chosen for exhaus- 
tive study have fully equipped and 
efficiently maintained classrooms and 
other provisions for the eight depart- 
ments of a_ well-organized Sunday 
school. Other leakages: lack of train- 
ing for officers and teachers; non- 
participation, due to inertia, on the part 
of church sessions; lack of understand- 
ing as to ways to adapt program ma- 
terials and apply them to local needs, 
or a “don’t want to use the material” 
attitude of mind; the fact that two- 
thirds of the teachers have never had 
any leadership training; inadequate 
financial planning;* inadequate under- 
standing, or lack of appreciation of the 
purpose of grading (i. e., beginners and 
adults requiring different material, 
different provision); assemblies, before 
classes or after, which take away from 
the brief period of time available for 
class work; irregular attendance, with 
about 66 per cent of enrollment attend- 


*In 94 churches there are 374 treas- 
urers; of these 145 pay money to an- 
other treasurer; 295 pay bills; 242 re- 
mit benevolences directly to Assembly, 
synod or presbytery central treasurers. 








JOHN 


M. WALKER 
preacher for Sunday morning, 
November 10, over the Southwide net- 


Radio 


work is pastor of the Steele Creek 
church, near Charlotte, N. C., largest 
country church in the General Assem- 
bly. Dr. Walker’s sermon, “Sustained 
Enthusiasm,” will be heard at 8:30 
A. M. (EST). 
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ing each Sunday. 

Up to 1932, said Dr. Sherrill, church 
membership and Sunday school enroll- 
ment continued on an upward trend in 
almost parallel lines. After 1932 and 
until 1945 Sunday school enrollment de- 
clined, as it did in practically all major 
Protestant denominations. Church 
membership, he said, is patterned like 
a fir tree, with the greatest number 
among children and young people, taper- 
ing off at the peak with older people. 
Sunday school enrollment, however, is 
like an hour glass—large at the base 
with children and large at the top with 
adults, but definitely smaller in the 
middle because of fewer young people. 

Next step in the survey, according to 
the director, will be an intensive study 
of curriculum—its content, how far it is 
organized for grading, type of program 
(for large city church, urban, small, 
rural), as well as the aim of expected 
results. Recruiting will figure in this 
study, Dr. Sherrill said, since there is 
“urgent need for enlisting as nearly as 
possible young teachers into the field 
and into leadership training.’ 


Needs “Thrill of Missions” 


This study has convinced committee 
members, according to Dr. Sherrill, of 
the need ‘“‘to get the program of re- 
ligious education into the hearts of the 
people as we never have been able to do 
before. For some reason, religious edu- 
eation is regarded as a cold thing. We 
need to put warmth into it. Religious 
education does not have the thrill of 
missions—but that is the task ahead, to 
see to it that through our religious edu- 
cation program we open up new vision 
to our people and to the Southland. 
Ours is the banner of the Christ and his 
sign is our sign, the Cross. And its 
promise? Isn’t it a new man, a new 
earth, and yes, a new heaven?” 

These early glimpses at what many 
consider to be an epochal study in the 
life of the church give promise that the 
distant thunder may come nearer, the 
lightning may strike—and kindle a 
blaze. 


F. C. to Sponsor Evangelism 
Movement 


Dallas, Tex. (RNS)—The Federal 
Council of Churches will sponsor a 
world-wide revival of evangelism in 
1950, Jesse M. Bader, secretary of the 
council’s department of evangelism, told 
the Dallas Pastors’ Association here. 
The year 1949, he said, will be desig- 
nated as a period of preparation. 

Terming evangelism the greatest need 
of the church today, Dr. Bader warned 
the clergymen that if man’s goodness is 
to keep pace with his intelligence, there 
must be a revival of religion. New evan- 
gelistic techniques must be developed, 
he declared, pointing out that mass 
evangelism is no longer adequate. 
“Visitation evangelism,” according to 
Dr. Bader, must be used by more clergy- 
men. 
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Protestant, Catholic and Jewish Leaders Unite in a 





Declaration of Economic Justice 


EDITORS’ NOTE—A joint statement giving eight basic 
principles of economic justice for these times has been 
signed by 39 leaders in Protestant communions and na- 
tional organizations; by 43 Catholic priests and laymen; 
and by 40 representative rabbis and laity. Purpose of 
the statement is said to be: First, to demonstrate to the 
nation that a vast number of people of religious faith hold 
a common concern in economic justice and well being. 
Second, to affirm principles based upon a belief in God and 
his moral law which religious people hold must be applied 
to concrete issues and decisions in economic life. The sig- 
natures represent only the individuals and not any official 
religious group. Along with leading Protestant signers is 
Professor J. B. Green, of Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga., the present Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, US. 


Introduction by Protestant Signers 

HE JOINT STATEMENT which follows is intended to 

give a sense of direction in economic life in line with 

certain convictions that issue out of our religious 
faith. Specific solutions to current economic problems 
are not attempted; but we believe that these solutions may 
best be found in the direction here indicated. Nor is this 
a full statement of Protestant principles; there is much 
that needs further exploration and elaboration. For ex- 
ample, we believe that consumers should be included as a 
major functional economic group in the interest of the 
public welfare. However, the principles stated in the joint 
statement are more than adequate for significant discussion 
and action. 

Upon all who affirm a loyalty to Christian concepts there 
rests an obligation to relate these concepts to the deci- 
sions which the individual daily makes in economic life as 
an employer or employee, as merchant or farmer, as con- 
sumer or citizen. We believe that this calls for earnest 
and concerted support of measures which will eliminate 
discrimination in employment opportunities on ground of 
race, creed or national origin, and that will assure oppor- 
tunities for employment to all willing and able to work. 
Additional measures that might be cited are those that 
will lead to adequate housing and that will extend the co- 
operation already developed in existing labor-management 
committees. 

We believe that the individual must express his sense 
of personal responsibility for the character of today’s 
economic life through common effort with those who share 
his economic function or activity and his ideals for so- 
ciety. Under our democratic institutions such groups have 
multiplied in number and support until they now confront 
each other with vast strength. The organization of em- 
ployers, employees, farmers and consumers is a neces- 
sary but nevertheless only a short step. These and 
similar organizations need to enter into a working rela- 
tionship on behalf of the general welfare. Toward this 
result the government can and should actively serve as 
a stimulus and a coordinator. Likewise toward this end 
the individual Christian can be of effective influence as a 
citizen in a democracy. 


1. The moral law must govern economic life. 


The establishment of a just economic order depends upon 
the practical and detailed recognition of the fact that every 
phase of man’s economic life is subject to the sovereignty 
of God and to the moral precepts which have their origin 
in God. Economic problems are admittedly technical prob- 
lems, but they are also theological and ethical. Ultimately 
they depend for their solution upon our concept of the 





nature of man—his origin and his destiny, his rights and 
his duties, his relationship to God and to his fellow-men. 


Il. The material resources of life are entrusted to man 
by God for the benefit of all. 


The universe belongs to God. Its resources are given 
in trust to man to be administered for the welfare of all 
and not for the exclusive benefit of the few. It follows, 
therefore, that the right to private property is limited by 
moral obligations and is subject to social restrictions for 
the common good. Certain types of property, because of 
their importance to the community, ought properly to be 
under state or other forms of public ownership. But in 
general the aim of economic life should be the widest 
possible diffusion of productive and consumptive property 
among the great masses of the people. Cooperatives, both 
of producers and consumers, can effectively assist in pro- 
moting this end. 


Ilf. The moral purpose of economic life is social justice. 


God’s law demands that each individual use his property, 
his gifts and his powers honestly for the welfare of him- 
self and his family and of the community and all its parts. 

The purposes of economic life, therefore, are: 

(a) To developed natural resources and human skills 
for the benefit of mankind. 

(b) To distribute God’s gifts equitably. 

(c) To provide useful employment for everyone accord- 
ing to his abilities and needs under conditions that are in 
accord with his human dignity as a child of God. 

Stable and full employment cannot be achieved without 
a proper balance among prices, profits, wages and incomes 
generally. Wages must be maintained at that level which 
will most effectively contribute to full employment. In 
many cases this will mean that wages must be raised above 
a standard family living wage, which is only the minimum 
requirement of justice. The common good further requires 
that special efforts be made to raise the earnings of sub- 
standard income groups, not only in justice to them, but 
also in the interest of continuous employment. 

(d) To develop human personality through cooperation 
with others in work and ownership. 


IV. The profit motive must be subordinated to the moral 
jaw. 


To make the profit motive the guiding principle in eco- 
nomic life is to violate the order which God himself has 
established. The profit motive, while useful within rea- 
sonable limits, must be subordinated to the motive of the 
service of human needs and the dictates of social justice. 


V. The common good necessitates the organization of 
men into free associations of their own choosing. 


Since man is by nature a social being, he cannot ful- 
fill God’s purpose in economic life except by organizing 
with his fellow men for the common pursuit of the general 
welfare. Therefore, organization is both legitimate and 
necessary since man, acting as an individual, is all but 
powerless to bring economic life into subjection to God’s 
law. 

It is the duty of the free organizations of workers, farm- 
ers, employers, and professional people to govern them- 
selves democratically and tc assume their full responsibil- 
ity for the ethical conduct of their own industry or pro- 
fession and for the economic welfare of the community 
and all its parts. It is also their moral duty to admit to 
their membership all qualified persons without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin, 


VI. Organized cooperation of the functional economic 
groups among themselves and with the government must 
be substituted for the rule of competition. 


The function of these free organizations must be extended 
beyond the traditional limits of collective bargaining for 
self-protection into an organized system of cooperation for 
the common good. It is therefore the duty of the state and 
of society to protect and to encourage the organization of 
men according to their function in economic life. 

Economic life is meant to be an organized and democratic 
partnership for the general welfare rather than a compe- 
titive struggle for individual or group advantage. Accord- 
ingly, the industries, agriculture and the professions must 
voluntarily enter into an organized system of cooperation 
among themselves and with the government to establish 
a rational and a moral economic order. The only alter- 
natives to this are competitive economic individualism, 
private monopoly or excessive governmental intervention, 
all of which are unacceptable under the moral law. 


VII. It is the duty of the state to intervene in economic 
life whenever necessary to protect the rights of individuals 
and groups for the advancement of the general economic 
welfare. 


Government, as representative of the whole community, 
has an obligation to enact legislation and to do whatever 
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else is necessary for the protection of individuals and 
groups for the advancement of the general economic wel- 
fare. 


The amount of government action on federal, state and 
local levels will be determined by the extent to which the 
common good is not being achieved by the efforts of the 
functional economic groups. As far as possible, however, 
these functional groups should be encouraged to partici- 
pate responsibly in the formulation of governmental pro- 
grams and in their administration. But the government, 
while performing through various types of agencies those 
functions which it alone can perform, has as its chief re- 
sponsibility the encouragement of a system in which the 
major economic decisions will be carried out by the or- 
ganized cooperation of the functional economic groups with 
the assistance and encouragement of the government, but 
free from its domination. 


VIII. International economic life is likewise subject to the 
moral law. 


Organized international economic collaboration of groups 
and national governments to assist all states to provide an 
adequate standard of living for their citizens must replace 
the present economic monopoly and exploitation of natural 
resources by privileged groups and states. 


Report of a Mission to Germany 


HILE THE CHURCH remains an important factor in 
German life there is no indication of an upsurge in 
spiritual interest among the people, Samuel McCrea 

Cavert, general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, declares. 

Addressing the first fall meeting of the council’s execu- 
tive committee, Dr. Cavert reported in detail on his re- 
cently-concluded mission to Germany as Protestant liaison 
representative between the German churches and the 
American Military Government. 

“The expectation of many people that after the war the 
yerman Church, because of its record of resistance to the 
Nazi regime, would have a great rebirth of popular sup- 
port, now seems to have contained a great deal of ‘wish- 
ful thinking,’’’ he said. 

The German churches operate under tremendous diffi- 
culties, according to Dr. Cavert. Few religious periodicals 
are published, the lack of transportation facilities hinders 
pastoral work, the zonal division of the country impedes 
contact among church leaders, and clergy and laity alike 
are constantly struggling to eke out a mere existence, he 
explained. 

While discounting the possibility of a German religious 
revival within the near future, the Federal Council execu- 
tive pointed out that church attendance has increased con- 
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siderably over the pre-war and war-time period. 

“It would certainly be safe to assert,”’ he said, ‘‘that more 
German citizens assemble every week in the church than 
under any other conditions.”’ 


Problem of Young People 


The disillusionment and ‘‘embittered hopelessness” of 
German youth confront the church with an ‘acute’ prob- 
lem, Dr. Cavert said. Many young people, he explained, 
believe they have been betrayed by National Socialism and 
have lost their ideals; others ‘look back wistfully to the 
Third Reich and say that in those days they had something 
to look forward to, whereas today there is no future for 
them.”’ 

Taking issue with critics of the German churches who 
find a lack of imagination in their approach to youth, Dr. 
Cavert pointed out that national youth enlistment cam- 
paigns and similar efforts to attract young people, which 
are familiar devices in America, appear to the German 
Church to lack spiritual quality and depth. 

The real danger in Germany at the present time, Dr. 
Cavert said, lies not in a new upsurge of militarism but 
in “the growth of a nihilistic spirit.’’ 

Describing present-day Germany as a “spritual vacuum,’’ 
he said most of the people are dominated by a mood of 
“weary cynicism, frustration, hopelessness, and disillusion- 
ment.” 


Positive Faith Needed 


’ 


“The basic problem in Germany,” he asserted, “is to 
fill this spiritual vacuum with a positive faith. Here is 
the great opportunity of the Christian Church. Unless it 
can measure up to this opportunity, it is difficult to see 
how hopeful obiectives in any other realm—the economic 
and the political, for example—can be achieved.”’ 

Stressing the need for a better understanding of the Ger- 
man problem on the part of the American people, Dr. Ca- 
vert declared: 

“When Americans thoroughly understand the situation 
[ am convinced that public opinion will support a construc- 
tive policy of humane and considerate treatment of the 
rerman people. Many Americans will want to do so just 
because it is the Christian thing to do. 

“If there are those who are not prepared to follow such 
a policy on Christian grounds, I believe that before long 
they will come to see that they must do so on the ground 
of enlightened concern for our own welfare. For condi- 
tions in Germany will be a primary factor in determining 
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the future of the European continent, and even of West- 
ern civilization as a whole. 

‘“‘When, a year or more ago, the churches urged that the 
victor nations had a moral responsibility of helping to 
assure to the defeated peoples a normal economic oppor- 
tunity and a respected place as citizens of the world, the 
churches were charged with being idealistic or soft. To- 
day it appears that the Christian policy of reconciliation 
and helpfulness is the only possible realism.” 

Discussing the future of the German Church, Dr. Cavert 
warned of a growing ‘inner tension’? which may make 
“heavy demands on Christian comity and strategy.’ 

The present council of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, he said, which was formed as an emergency body 
after the war to bring together all Protestant groups ex- 
cept the small ‘‘free churches,’ is confronted by a po- 
tential schism between those who desire the development 
of a loose federation composed of the Lutheran, Reformed, 
and United (Prussian Union) churches, and those who 
stress unity of conviction rather than cooperation along 
traditional and conservative lines. 

The attitude of German church leaders toward the 
American Military Government, Dr. Cavert said, is a com- 
bination of ‘‘general friendliness and misgivings on many 
specific points.’’ Many churchmen, he declared, are disap- 
pointed that AMG has not turned more definitely to the 
churches for cooperation. 

“They are frankly critical of some of the policies of mili- 
tary government—for example, the de-Nazification proce- 
dures as applied to the church and the very extensive re- 
quisitioning of homes for use by American personnel. 

“At the same time there is no question whatever but 
that the churches hope the Americans will remain until the 
country is capable of self-government. They fear the dan- 
ger of Russian ascendancy in other zones than the Rus- 
sian.’’—(By Religious News Service). 


BOOK SECTION 


ALCOHOL, SCIENCE AND SOCIETY. Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, Inc. 473 pages. $5.00. 

During the summer of 1943 the first session of the Yale 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies was held, with 80 
selected students. In 1944 a second school was held, ex- 
tending over a period of four weeks, with 147 students. 
Thirty-three general lectures were given at the 1944 school 
by men from various institutions, distinguished in their 
respective fields. Twenty-nine of these were selected for 
publication and form the text of the book, ‘‘Alcohol, Science 
and Society.’’ All but two of the lectures are followed by 
transcripts of the discussions which took place between 
students and lecturers. The next best thing to an attend- 
ance upon a session of the Yale School of Alcoholic Studies, 
if one wishes to understand more completely the problems 
of alcoholism, is a careful reading of this book. 

The studies are scientific and, hence, objective. There 
are no solutions offered for the problems of alcoholism. 
Solutions of the problem were not within the scope of the 
lecturers. Rather what was sought was an accurate under- 
standing of the problem, with all its complications. Noth- 
ing merely assumed, or asserted, was allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. Only that which could be proven by scientific 
methods was allowed a place in the studies and in the 
book. For that reason the book will not be acceptable to 
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professional prohibitionists, nor to those who have been 
accustomed to use an emotional approach to the subject. It 
does not reach easy and ready conclusions, but it does give 
an immense amount of material on the subjects of alcohol 
and alcoholism, it lays a broad and stable foundation for 
future investigation, and it furnishes needed information 
for anyone who deals either professionally, or personally, 
with the problems alcohol creates. 

A list of the different lecture subjects will indicate the 
way in which the whole subject is treated. Introduction to 
the Curriculum; The Problems of Alcohol; Metabolism of 
Alcohol; The Concentration of Alcohol in the Blood and Its 
Significance, With a Demonstration of the Alcoholometer; 
The Physiological Effects of Large and Small Amounts of 
Alcohol; Alcohol and Nutrition; The Diseases of Chronic 
Alcoholism; Effects of Small Amounts of Alcohol on “Psy- 
chological Functions; Drinking Mores of the Social Classes; 
Heredity of the Alcoholic; Children of Alcoholic Parents 
Raised in Foster Homes; Theories of the Alcoholic Per- 
sonality; Alcohol and Aggression; The Functions of Alcohol 
in Primitive Societies; Alcohol and Complex Society; Some 
Economic Aspects of Inebriety; Excessive Drinking and 
the Institution of the Family; Alcohol and Pauperism; 
Alcohol and Traffic; Philosophy of the Temperance Move- 
ment; The Churches and Alcohol; Controlled Consumption 
of Alcoholic Beverages; Legal Aspects of Prohibition; 
Analysis of Wet and Dry Propaganda; Penal Handling of 
Inebriates; Medical Treatment of the Inebriate; The Role 
of Religious Bodies in the Treatment of Inebriety in the 
United States; Social Case Work with Inebriates; Pastoral 
Counseling of Inebriates; The Fellowship of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Each of these lectures was delivered by a specialist in 
his particular field. It is interesting to note that three 
ministers were among the lecturers, and also, ‘“W. W.”— 
the co-founder of Alcoholics Anonymous. Unfortunately, 
no source material is given with the lectures as they are 
printed. In the seminar and discussion groups, the students 
were furnished such material, but this information was not 
printed. 

What has been said above is not intended to be a criticism 
of the book as being without practical value. The lecture 
entitled, ‘‘Analysis of Wet and Dry Propaganda,” is im- 
mensely revealing and shows the shortcomings as well as 
the wise methods of both sides. The panel discussion on 
“Penal Handling of Inebriates’ makes one wonder how a 
civilized people could be so primitive in dealing with a 
problem so serious. The lectures, ‘‘Social Case Work With 
Inebriates,’’ by Sybil M. Baker, general secretary, Family 
Department, Brookline Friendly Society, and ‘Pastoral 
Counseling of Inebriates,’’ by Otis R. Rice, religious direc- 
tor, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, are valuable for 
ministers and church workers who come into contact with 
those who are slaves to strong drink. Doubtless, reports 
of the 1945 and 1946 summer schools will be published in 
due time. Perhaps these later studies may move a bit more 
toward finding a modus operandi of dealing with this age- 
old problem. 

STUART R. OGLESBY. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, lith, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 
own. business. 

Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton. N. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Clergy and Civil Law—the 
Stepinac Case 

Was Archbishop Stepinac, primate of 
Yugoslavia, guilty of collaboration with 
the Nazis? Did the Communistic gov- 
ernment of Marshal Tito give him a 
fair trial? These are questions which 
the editors of The PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK cannot answer, and on 
which the American people do not have 
sufficient data to form an impartial 
judgment. 

Our sympathies, however, naturally 
go out to Archbishop Stepinac and to 
the Roman Catholic Church. The gov- 
ernment of Marshal Tito has not com- 
mended itself to the American instinct 
for justice and fair play. We fear that 
the decision of the court was a political 
one. 

But though our sympathies are with 
the churchman, who is apparently 
secuted on account of his religion, 
should net overlook the grounds on 
which the Vatican has excommunicated 
‘‘Marshall Tito, all members of his gov- 
ernment, and all others who participated 
physically or morally in the trial of 
Archbishop Stepinac.”’ 

The highest disciplinary body of the 
Roman Catholic Church announced that 
excommunication is automatically in- 
curred by (1) anyone who brings a 
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bishop, especially his own bishop, into 
a secular court; (2) anyone who lays 
his hands upon a bishop or archbishop 
in a violent manner; (3) anyone who 
directly or indirectly impedes the exer- 
cise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and in 
order to do so resorts to civil power. 

This official statement from Rome 
highlights the centuries old and con- 
tinuing claim of the Roman Catholic 
Church that members of the clergy are 
not amenable to the civil courts. 
Michael Williams, in a recent book ap- 
proved by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy (THE CHURCH IN ACTION), 
explains that ‘‘the clergy enjoy a cer- 
tain number of immunities. All cases 
against them, both civil and criminal 
must be tried in ecclesiastical courts, 
unless fof certain countries other pro- 
visions are made. Cardinals, legates, 
bishops, and other high prelates may 
not be sued in secular courts without 
permission of the Holy See.’’ This an- 
cient claim, which the Popes were able 
to enforce during the Middle Ages, has 
now been explicitly reaffirmed by the 
highest Catholic authority. 

The claim extends not only to Yugo- 
slavia but also the United States. It 
may not be ordinarily pressed in our 
own country, but if so it is only for the 
sake of expediency. 

Would a devout Roman Catholic 
official in our own country, who be- 
lieves that his eternal salvation is de- 
pendent upon the church, press a serious 
charge against a member of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, if his church really 
brought pressure to bear against him” 

Questions like these trouble thought- 
ful Protestants. 

We believe it is dangerous for any 
church to claim that its clergy are not 
amenable to the processes of civil law. 


Men for the Ministry 


When are we going to begin to chal- 
lenge our finest young men with the 
gospel ministry? Some are preparing 
themselves now for this service, to be 
sure, but we are not reaching nearly 
enough of our best and highest calibre 
youth—perhaps we never have. 

With new enterprises beckoning to 
us, with many fields unmanned, we are 
far from the saturation point in quan- 
tity and, as in every vocation, we can 
always use more good men of marked 
ability. Many synods are receiving from 
the seminaries far more young men than 
they are sending to the seminaries. 
Some synods have large numbers, 
though not relatively, like North Caro- 
lina with 70; Texas, 60; Georgia, 5&; 
Virginia, 49. But Oklahoma, accord- 
ing to the 1946 Assembly Minutes, has 
no candidates, Snedecor Memorial Synod 
has four, Kentucky only six, Louisiana 
and Alabama only eight each. Accord- 
ing to this record, sixteen presbyteries 
out of 87 appear to have no ministerial 
candidates whatsoever. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that 
we lack a considerable number of able 
men. Some congregations have sent 
not a single young man into the minis- 
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try. Such churches and their pastors 
inevitably become suspect—with what 
have they challenged their young peo- 
ple? Why has the vocation of the 
church not carried a strong appeal 
in a particular community? 

A great deal of our difficulty goes 
back to the type of ministry we have. 
Strong and able ministers challenge 
strong and able young men, or so we 
would think. And yet there are numer- 
ous instances when sheer friendliness on 
the part of a pastor or youth worker of 
lesser gifts has kindled a spark in not 
one but many responsive hearts, leading 
on to great service. Some congrega- 
tions have a veritable tradition of send- 
ing out ministers and missionaries. It 
is the glory of such churches. They 
are strong and virile organizations. 
They have a spirit. Some homes have 


The Real Enemy 


By J. W. JACKSON* 








O ONE is without his enemies. 
A wisdom of living is to be 
able to locate them. There are 
multiplied organizations and individ- 
uals whose chief end in life is to find 
real or imaginary enemies. If you 
believed all that they put forth you 
would be paralyzed with fear by the 
very thought of the innumerable 
host. We must be exceedinggly wise 
in the enemies we choose. If you 
joined all the groups who claim to be 
fighting against something, or if you 
followed every perverted mind who 
is trying to overcome windmills you 
would find yourself travelling in all 
directions at the same time. Youth 
must be wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves. There are designing, 
so-called leaders who use religion, 
patriotism, and the promise of 
Utopia in making their appeal. They 
practice the methods of the Dictators 
who achieved power. One of the 
Psalms has the statement: ‘‘His eyes 
behold, his eyelids try, the children 
of men.” Our eyes must try the mo- 
tives and specious pretenses of the 
times. 

Who is the enemy? is a good ques- 
tion for the church to ask today. The 
Protestant church is being told of 
some of the enemies by authoritative 
students. One writer says it is the 
increasing powers given to the state, 
“man’s mortal God.” Still another 
enemy is divided Protestantism in a 
time when a new age is seeking to be 


born. Others say that onr enemy is 
Fear. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton de- 
clares: ‘‘We hate, we hurt, we rob 


and wrong each other, making life 
hateful to ourselves and our fellows 
because we are afraid.” It is good 
strategy to know the real enemy and 
where he is. 

*Pastor, 
S.C. 


First church, Columbia, 
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like traditions and spirit. They meke 
it easy to hear the call to service there. 
They honor. and exalt the church's 
work. 


Somewhere along the line we could 
use a bolder, more adventurous pro- 
gram. Somewhere we could be getting 
down where the young men are, there 
to confront them with the magnificent 
and diverse opportunities of church vo- 
cations. One good step along the right 
line is the preparation of three attrac- 
tive little books which every church 
and young people’s group should have: 
“We Have This Ministry’? (Church Vo- 
cations for Men and Women), by Eleven 
Leaders; ‘“‘Look at the Ministry,” by 
John O. Nelson, and ‘“‘A Young Man’s 
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View of the Ministry,’’ by S. M. Shoe- 
maker.* 

Then perhaps we need to go into our 
colleges and universities, and into high 
schools, with as much confidence in our 
program as personnel workers’ for 
American Telephone and Telegraph or 
Standard Oil go to the campuses with 
their challenging offers. Many young 
people know something of the difficul- 
ties of the ministry; they know less 
of its opportunities; few of them know 
more than a little of its challenge and 
deeply satisfying compensations. 


*Association Press, New York. Paper 
bound, $.50 each. Published in cooper- 
ation with the Commission on the Minis- 
try of the Federal Council of Churches. 





ON PREPARING FOR OLD AGE 


An Interview with Methuselah 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“4 hoary head is a crown of glory— 
if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness.”—Prov. 16:31 (KJV). 


DAYS had counted up into the 

nine hundreds, the Ante-diluvian 
Advertiser used to run his picture every 
few years and publish an exclusive inter- 
view. It might as well have let one 
interview do for them all, for the old 
man used to repeat himself. Sometimes 
he was genial, sometimes crusty, de- 
pending on the way he was approached, 
but his advice was always about the 
same. 

One fine morning a girl reporter from 
the Advertiser was waiting for the old 
gentleman on the terrace. She was a 
fresh-looking young thing in the bloom 
of her third century, but smoking was 
“done’”’ that season and she was puffing 
at one end of a long palm-leaf cigarette. 


\ FTER METHUSELAH’S BIRTH- 


“Put that thing out!’’ snapped Methu- 
selah. “If there’s one thing I can’t 
stand—”’ 


“Oh well,’’ she said, and flipped the 
thing over the terrace where it fell on 
(and ruined) a passer-by’s new turban. 
“Can't afford it anyhow on my salary. I 
came up here to wish you a happy birth- 
day and to ask if you have any good 
words for your friends who read the 
Advertiser.”’ 

“Must be short of copy,’’ Methuselah 
grumbled, ‘‘Well, what do you fancy 
my friends want to know?’”’ 

‘“‘How does it feel to be your age?” 
she asked. 

Methuselah stopped her. ‘‘There’s no 
telling,” said he. ‘I mean, I can’t pos- 
sibly describe my feelings to anyone who 
isn’t old enough to have them; and if 
he is old enough there’s no need for me 
to try. Let’s ask me something more 
practical.’’ 

“H’m.”” She scra‘ched the edge of 
her hair-do, meditatively, with her 
stylus. ‘‘How do you prepare for old 





age? Does it take you by surprise or 
can you see it coming, and what can you 
do about it beforehand, if anything?” 
Methuselah leaned back in his deep 
chair and considered. 
_ “Well, don’t quote me as saying I did 
all I ought to have done to prepare for 
being old. Off the record and between 
ourselves, old age crept up on me and at 
first anyway I didn’t like it. But just 
as advice, now, not as experience, you 
might offer a few suggestions to your 
readers, as from me, with my birthday 
greetings. 


ET’S SEE NOW . . Number One. 
Before you are really old, learn to 
like and practice such activities as 

are suitable for old age. Whatever you 
plan to do when you are old, better get 
started on it before that time comes, to 
get up momentum so to speak. Other- 
wise by that time it will be much too 
late to learn.”’ 


“Suitable activities,” said the re- 
porter, ‘“—such as what?” 

Methuselah twisted slightly in his 
chair. For more than two centuries he 


had not been known to do anything but 
sit and talk. ‘‘Let us pass to the next 
point,’”’ he said. 

“Number Two: Imagine what lies 
ahead. When you are in the full flush of 
your best years, you will overestimate 
the energy you are going to have at my 
age. You will buy too big a farm to 
retire on, you will take on some hobby 
that no old man can carry on and live. 
The better you can picture yourself as 
an old man beforehand, the more sensi- 
ble you will be about old age when it 
comes.”’ 

“You keep talking about old men,’’ 
said the girl. ‘‘Have you any advice for 
old women?” 

“Tt am_ old-fashioned,’’ Methuselah 
answered. ‘‘There are old men, but no 
old women. There are only women 
whose maturity adds to their charm.” 
‘What a line!” said the girl in ad- 
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miration, breaking a stylus in her haste 


to write it down. ‘All the boys can do 
nowadays is whistle, Well—is 
there a Number Three?” 


HY, YES,” said Methuselah. 
“Cultivate friendships, all your 
life, with younger people. If 

your friends are all about your own age, 
by the time you climb into my bracket 
(if you are as healthy as I am) all you 
get in the mail is invitations to funerals. 
Seems as if everybody you know is dy- 
ing. That is a mere illusion caused by 
the fact that the only people you know 
are of the dying age. If you keep in 
touch with the younger generation, you 
ean keep young by proxy, and you know 
the world is still moving on. Take my 
great-grandson Shem now—” 

“He’s a grand person, I hear,” said 
the girl reporter, who went around with 
another set altogether and had never 
really heard of him. ‘That makes three 
points. One more will just make out my 
column. Number four—?” 


UMBER FOUR is the most import- 
ant of all. Be the right kind of 
person!”’ 

“That’s a little vague, isn’t it?’’ ven- 
tured the girl. 

‘“‘May be. But it’s the best way I can 
put it. You know yourself what the 
wrong kind of old person is?”’ 


“Yes,” she said, ‘Some old people 
are sour, and some have mean tempers, 
and some worry themselves and every 
one else to death, and some haven’t any 
special fault but they are always hard 
to get along with, just fussy I reckon.”’ 


“There you are,” said the old man. 
“At any rate, the right kind of person 
has a sweet disposition and a good 
temper, he is serene and contented, and 
can adapt himself to other people and 
new circumstances. That’s a good kind 
of old person to be; that’s the happy 
kind of old person, and if you want to 
be that kind you will have to start now. 
Of course, if the Advertiser did not have 
a rule against what it calls ‘controver- 
sial topics’ I should like to add tha‘ 
faith in God is the best support I know 
of, for the right kind of personality.” 

“Oh, faith!” sniffed the girl. ‘That 
went out with the dinosaurs. Our 
readers are too intelligent—’”’ 

“They may find that it takes faith to 
get you through a flood,” said Methu- 
selah, ‘‘. . even the flood of years.” 





Two centuries ago Jonathan Edwards 
stirred a revival of religion here in 
America by picturing sinners in the 
hands of an angry God. Now, by re- 
leasing atomic energy in the form of 
a bomb, we have the power of God in 
the hands of angry sinners. We have 
reversed Jonathan Edwards’ picture, but 
the threat of our modern scientific hell 
is no less vivid than the old Puritan 
theological hell—-RALPH W. SOCK- 
MAN. 
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erection of a complete new plant, as pictured above, to replace 


GLADE VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, owned and operated by the Presbyteries of Orange and Winston-Salem is to benefit from 
a campaign now getting underway whereby “several hundred thousand dollars” will be raised. Central in the plan is the 
the frame buildings which have been used for 36 years. Lo- 


cated in Western North Carolina, between Elkin and Sparta, this school offers high school work for mountain boys and 
girls. The will of Mrs. William Reynolds, recently reported here, provides $10,000 (in trust) for this school. 











Books For Christmas Giving 


INSPIRING NEW BOOKS for Christmas 


NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM 
By Arthur C. Archibald 


Distinctly a “how” book on visitation evangelism. No at- 
tempt is made to deal with doctrines or theories of evan- 
gelism. The author has been a successful pioneer in this 
field for many years. If anyone can tell ministers how to 
do it, Dr. Archibald is the man. Not a display of infallible 
methods, but an inspiring book full of techniques of rich, 


practical value that help and equip for action. 


auc BALD 


ae rau ¢ 


$2.00 





THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH 
By Helen B. Montgomery 


A refreshing and scholarly translation of the New Testament out of the original, 
that combines spiritual insight and literary ability with clarity. Here is an en- 
riching book for daily devotional reading. $1.50 


THE REBIRTH OF VENKATA REDDI 


Not a conventional missionary book but a gripping novel, an alive and moving 
portrayal of the sacrifice and suffering of the Reddi, village magistrate, and his 
family as they struggle to exchange the bondages of tradition, and the oppressions 
of present-day India, for the new and blessed freedom of the gospel. 


By Pearl Dorr Longley 


$1.50 


SOME PREACHERS DO! 
By Bertie Cole Bays 


Its satirical humor, its intimate, revealing knowledge of 
the ministerial life, and its vivid portraits of the idiosyn- 
crasies of church congregations make this little book one 
every preacher and his family (as well as laymen) will 
read with profit and a consuming delight. 


$1.25 





1703 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Visitation Evangelism Campaign 
Planned for Atlanta in January 





Atlanta’s Presbyterian ministers are 
setting their sights for January 12-16 
when they plan to conduct a city-wide 
school of evangelism under the personal 
supervision of Guy H. Black of Nash- 
ville. The Assembly’s committee and 
director, H. H. Thompson, are cooperat- 
ing in the project; the synod has en- 
dorsed it; Columbia Seminary has 
cleared its schedule, all classes have 
been cancelled, and Professor Cecil 
Thompson has been named. general 
chairman, 

It is expected that Presbyterian minis- 
ters from all over Georgia and nearby 
synods will attend the school, taking 
classes each morning under Dr. Black 
and going out for three-hour visitation 
periods each evening. More than 200 
Presbyterian ministers are expected to 
attend and, with laymen, will compose 
200 visitation teams. A _ prospect list 
of more than 4,000 will challenge the 
best efforts of the visitors. 

The committee making arrangements 
for the meeting challenges any and all 
ministers in the southeastern area of the 
church, promising all living expenses 
for four days and offering to help pro- 
vide travel expenses for any minister 
who would not otherwise be able to 
attend the school. 


Snedecor Seeks $25,000 for Negro 
Work; Opposes Crowe Resolution 


Snedecor Memorial Synod, meeting 
in Hartsville, S. C., was confronted with 
an appeal to make larger plans for the 
future of Negro work in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church as Elder W. lL. 
Dansby, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., a commis- 
sioner to the 1946 Weneral Assembly, 
urged wholehearted support of the 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that nine Southern Presbyte- 
rian churches gave more than $50,- 
000 each to benevolenees in the year 
ending last March 31, for a total 
of $557,214, as follows: 


Mnoxvilie, First .......06-:; $72,476 
San Antonio, First, ....... 70,785 
So. Highlands, Birmingham,. 70,410 
ee ee 65,462 
Myers Park, Charlotte ..... 61,576 
Charlotte, Second, ........ 57,452 
Chattanooga, First, ....... 54,293 
Morfetk, Firat, .......-c0s 52,541 
Winston-Salem, First, ..... 52,219 





By R.L. ST. CLAIR ® 











effort. Asa result of his plea the synod 
adopted a goal of $25,000 to be raised 
for Negro work. F. H. M. Williams, 
of Tuscaloosa, was named campaign 
chairman. 

W. J. Gipson, Snedecor minister, who 
is vice-chairman of the Assembly’s new 
committee on Negro work, presented 
the Crowe resolution for consideration 
(THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
June 10, July 15). After lengthy dis- 
cussion of the resolution the synod 
voted in opposition to it because of the 
action taken by the General Assembly 
regarding Negro work. 

Dr. Homer McMillan, general secre- 
tary of home missions and acting diree- 
tor of Negro work, visited the synca, 
speaking on “Loyalty to Home, Coun- 
try and God.” 

Two new workers were presented to 
the synod: Miss Louise B. Miller, field 
worker for the Assembly’s Woman’s 
Work Committee, presented her new as- 
sistant, Mrs. A. L. Devarieste; and L. W. 
Bottoms, the synod’s new part-time 
regional director of religious education, 
was presented. 

Moses E. James, pastor in Florence, 
succeeded W. J. Gipson as moderator. 
Next year’s meeting of the synod will 
be held at Fairview church, Heidelburg, 
Miss., September 30. 

MOSES E. JAMES. 

Florence, S. C. 


Kentucky Synod Works 
Toward Presbyterian Union 


Meeting in joint session at Centre 
Collere, the Preshyterian Synods of 
Kentucky. US and USA, considered tak- 
ine definite stens toward union, then an- 
rointed committees to toward 
closer cooneration pending action of the 
General Assembly in the face of a pro- 
posed plan of reunion. 

An overture to the 1947 General As- 
sembly calls for the appointment of an 
ad interim committee to study carefully 
the manner in which the Assembly now 
exercises ‘‘remote control’? of Montreat 
and to make recommendations to the 
1948 Assembly of any steps which seem 
desirable and possible toward making 


such control less remote and more effec- 
tive. 


work 
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The two synods will meet concur- 
rently at Centre College again next year 
on a self-entertainment basis, adding an 
extra day to the length of the meeting. 
Angus N. Gordon, pastor of Louisville’s 
Bardstown Road church, was the US 
moderator. 
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MAKE MONEY for your church. Sell 
delicious fresh shelled pecans. Write 


for large free price list. 


C. A. Hartley, Box 92, Fairhope, Ala. 





THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


V irginia Dairy Company 
‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








of Virginia, 
Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





Incorporated. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Write us for 
Information 











Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 















Oo BIBLES, first 
published in 1675, are so ex- 
quisite in their paper and 
binding . . . so distinguished 
in typography ...s 
able,” sturdy and long-last- 
ing that they have become the 
inevitable first choice when 
The Book is to be a gift. 


For some time the stock of 
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YOUR BOOKSELLER HAS A FEW MORE 
COPIES OF THE “GIFT BIBLE” 


Oxford Bibles at the book- 
stores has been very low. It 
still is. 


Recently, however, there 
has been a slightly larger sup- 
ply of the famous India paper 
exclusive with Oxford. The 
finer leathers used by Oxford 
are a little less difficult to find. 
A fewmore printers and book- 
binders experienced and skill- 
ful enough to be trusted with 
the making of Oxford Bibles 
have become available. And 
now these beautiful books are 
coming off the presses in some- 
what larger quantities. 

So, if you will stop at your 
favorite bookstore tomorrow, 
you may find a copy of the 
Beloved Book at its best... 
a “Gift Bible” from Oxford 
University Press. 
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Financial Plau 


that may answer 


your problem exactly 





UR ANNUITY GIFT 
plan enables many 
people to secure a safe yet 
attractive income for their 
declining years, and also 
to leave a substantial gift to 
Foreign Missions. 
Upon the gift to our Foreign 
Mission Work of any sum 
from $100 up, we agree to 
pay the donor, or anyone 
else whom he may desig- 
nate, a fixed sum every six 
months for life, the amount 
of payment being based on 
the recipient's age. 


An attractive income is guar- 
anteed, unaffected by de- 
pressions or other adversi- 
ties that affect the yield of 
other investments. None of 
the gift is used for mission 
work until our lifetime obli- 
gation to the annuitant has 
been completed. 


There are still other attrac- 
tive features for you in these 
annuity gifts. Write today 
for a copy of our FREE book- 
let that gives you all the de- 
tails. Please use coupon 
below. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. 
113 16th Ave., S., 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 





CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer, 

Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., 

Pr. 0. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of 

our booklet on annuity gifts entitle A 

Someta Lifetime Investment with Mutual 
Benefits for Yourself and Others.” 


Address..:.......... eitnRictitstininentiieniaic 
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By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 





Congo Belge, Africa. 

N OUR WAY to Oicha from Nyan- 
kungi we came across a deserted 
pigmy camp. We got out to in- 

vestigate and crawled on our hands and 
knees into the pitiful little dried-leaf- 
covered huts to find hidden treasure. 
There was hardly room for two people 
to lie curled-up on the ground. The 
other time we were in this pigmy coun- 
try we had gone through the jungle 
with two pigmy guides and had seen 
their tiny villages hidden among the 
trees. Only a pigmy can find them and 
there are never more than a dozen huts 
in one encampment. They simply .put 
sticks in the ground and cover them 
carelessly with tree branches and 
banana leaves and sleep inside them 
for a few days; then they follow the 
wild animals deeper into the jungle and 
build a new encampment. They are 
usually subservient people and are sub- 
ject to some big village chief of another 
tribe, who, in return for the meat which 
the pigmies obtain with their poisoned 
arrows, furrish them manioc and corn 
and other <"1in from their fields. We 
were told of a party of Africans—not 
pigmies—who were sent to look for the 
Okopi in these forests. All but one of 
them died of starvation within a few 
hundred yards of the main road. Only 
the pigmies know the landmarks in such 
places. 
co * * 

This Kivu section of the Congo, near 
the Great Lakes Region and the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, is God’s garden spot 
of Africa. I have seen nothing like it 
anywhere else on the face of the earth 
where we have been . . Snowcapped 
mountains, alpine flowers, equatorial 
growth, crater lakes, refreshing breezes, 
volcanoes, tropical fruits and vegetables, 


nlf 
Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to it. 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 





cold climate grains, ever green forests— 
everything breathtakingly lovely. 
” 7. * 

We pushed on toward the Kabasha 
Escarpment and the famous rift valley 
and the National Park Albert, where 
thousands upon thousands of wild ani- 
mals live in peace and plenty, protected 
by Belgian law. We came upon millions 
and billions of flowers covering slope 
after slope of mountain. ‘‘Those are 
pyrethrum,” Eugene said, ‘“‘out of which 
Flit and DDT are made.” I stopped the 
car and got out in the mud and rain 
and walked back to get a sample, and, 
lo and behold, it was a common daisy— 
so it looked—but the pyrethrum is an 
extraordinary daisy which grows along 
the Equator at an altitude of over 5,000 


feet. The petals are dried and sent by 
the ton all over the world. Japan first 
started the industry, and last year 


Kenya Colony sent 10,000 pounds of 
seed to Russia and Brazil. Lots of bee 
hives were in the trees, the bees feed- 
ing off the daisies. I think I’ll patent 
pyrethrum honey instead of quinine as 
a prophylactic against mosquito bites. 
. * 7 
The night we spent in the Congo Na- 
tional Game Reserve I was awakened 
five times—once by a lion under the 
window, once by an elephant, once by 
a huge buffalo, then a hippo and a 
hyena. The superintendent of the camp 
told me what they were and said they 
came under the huts every night. 
~ * < 
Mwanza, Tanganyika Territory. 
In the mandated territory of 
Ruanda-Urandi are the famous Watusi 
people, averaging well over six feet— 
tall, graceful and beautifully dressed in 
flowing robes of brilliant solid colors. 
Many of the men had their hair shaved 
in four-leaf clover design, and _ the 
women wore gilded headbands like 
crowns and so many bracelets and ank- 
lets—all at one time—it was almost 
hopeless to try to count them. A cos 
tume jewelry shop would do a big busi- 
ness here. The wee, pigmy folk are 
the voluntary slaves of these big Watusi, 
and seeing them together gives a strik- 
ing Mutt and Jeff effect. The economic 
cooperation of the two contrasting tribes 
is a good Inc. Ltd. arrangement, for, 
as I have said before, the pigmies fur- 
nish the Watusis meat and the Watsuis 
furnish the pigmies with grain. The 
poor little pigmies are very inferior in 
mentality as well as stunted in growth. 
One missionary told us that he had 
difficulty teaching them to count to ten 
and to memorize and understand even 
the simplest Scripture verses. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 

Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music, com- 
mercial and fine art. One and two-year 
secretarial. Small classes. Individualized 
attention. Homelike atmosphere.  Roesi- 
dence for girls. Board and tuition. $364- 
$274. Scholarships available. Presbyte- 
rian. Write for catalog P. 
Frances Stribling, President 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Paul Founds the Church at Philippi 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR NOVEMBER 10. 


Acts 16:11-40; Phil. 2:5-11 


This quarter is being given to a rapid 
survey of the life of the Apostle Paul. 
We have considered his early life as a 
pharisee, his conversion on the Damas- 
eus road, his early Christian service, 
particularly in Antioch, his first mis- 
sionary journey in the island of Cyprus 
and through the Roman province of 
Galatia, and his successful stand for the 
rights of Gentile believers in Christ at 
the Council of Jerusalem. 

Paul’s second missionary journey took 
him overland through Syria, Cilicia, and 
Galatia. He revisited the churches 
which had been founded in _ these 
regions, confirmed the disciples in the 
faith, and won new converts to the Lord. 

He sought next to carry the gospel 
into the Roman province of Asia, but 
was “forbidden” to do so ‘‘by the Holy 
Spirit.’ We would say “providentially 
hindered.”” In similar fashion he was 
prevented from going into Bithynia, the 
province north of Asia and Galatia. 

Uncertain as to his future movements 
Paul came at last to the port city of 
Troas, on the Aegean Sea. There he 
met a cultured Greek physician named 
Luke, who was to become one of his 
most devoted friends. Luke probably 
lived in Macedonia, and no doubt told 
Paul of the religious conditions to be 
found there. Paul went to sleep with 
the needs of this province on his mind, 
and that night he had a dream. A man 
from Macedonia stood and besought 
him: ‘‘Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.’””’ The next morning Paul, Silas, 
Luke and Timothy turned their backs 
on Asia and headed for Europe. 

They came first to Philippi, the most 
important city in the province, and a 
Roman colony (under the direct rule 
of Rome with many of the advantages 
of Roman citizenship). Paul remained 
here for approximately six months. In 
describing this visit for the benefit of 
the church, Luke made no attempt to 
describe all of Paul’s labors there. He 
simply describes three incidents, one of 
which occurred at the beginning of 
Paul’s visit, the other two of which oc- 
curred at the end and brought his visit 
to a close. Why he chose these par- 
ticular incidents we do not know. It 
may be, however, because they reveal 
the heart of Paul’s gospel and illustrate 
its power. 


I. The Heart of Paul’s Gospel 


We have Paul’s gospel in fuller form 
in his letter to the Galatians and in 
most systematic form in his letter to 
the Romans. But we have that gospel 
which transformed the ancient world 
in its simplest form in the words which 


Paul spoke to the Philippian jailer: 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” After all the 
gospel is a gospel of salvation. And 
salvation comes through faith in Jesus 
Christ. Reduced to its most elementary 
terms, the gospel, which has been 
preached now for twenty centuries, and 
which is preached today in all countries 
of the world, is the same gospel which 
Paul set forth in Philippi: ‘‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved. 

We should note, however, that faith 
in Jesus Christ means more than an in- 
tellectual acceptance of certain facts 
about Jesus. It means acceptance of 
God’s love in Christ and submission to 
God’s will in Christ. In explaining what 
faith meant to him Paul wrote (Gal. 
2:20): ‘‘It is no longer [ that live, but 
Christ liveth in me.’”’ Not many of us, 
it may be, can go so far. But Jesus told 
us Plainly, ‘““Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shal] enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in Heaven’’ 
(Mt. 7:21). And James, the Lord’s 
brother, tells us that faith without 
works is dead. 

We should not forget, either, that 
salvation meant for Paul more than go- 
ing to heaven. Salvation, as the Bible 
describes it, is a process which begins 
here and is completed hereafter. And 
if that process has not begun here, if 
the Holy Spirit has not begun to bear 
his fruit in our lives—love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
meekness, faithfulness, and self-control 
(Gal. 5:22 R. V.); we have no reason 
for thinking that the process will be 
completed in the world which is to 
come. 


II. The Power of Paul’s Gospel 


Luke’s account of Paul’s mission in 
Philippi not only reveals the heart of 
the gospel, it also illustrates the impact 
of that gospel upon various types of in- 
dividuals. 

The first person affected by the gospel 
in Philippi was a woman named Lydia. 
She was a business woman, in an age 
when very few women engaged in busi- 
ness. She was a_ successful business 
woman, evidently a woman of wealth, 
for the purple cloth which she sold 
could be bought only by the wealthy. 
It earned her large profits. She seems 
to have been a woman of culture and 
refinement (note the tactfulness with 
which she induces Paul and his company 
to accept her hospitality—as though it 
were a favor to her). She was also a 
very pious woman. The Jews were de- 
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spised in Philippi as they were in other 
parts of the Roman Empire. There were 
so few of them, and they were so poor, 
that they had no synagogue, but were 
accustomed to worship out-of-doors by 
the riverside. Though a Gentile, Lydia 
was accustomed to worship with them, 
because there was a hunger in her heart 
that her business could not satisfy, that 
her money could not satisfy, that her 
friends could not satisfy, that nothing 
could satisfy until she had learned to 
know God through Jesus Christ. 


There are many people in the world 
like that. They are successful as the 
world counts success; they are good as 
the world counts goodness; but they 
are not really satisfied, and they will 
never be fully satisfied, until they have 
learned to know God through Jesus 
Christ. As Augustine said many years 
ago: “Thou hast made us for thyself, 
O God, and our souls cannot rest until 
they find their rest in thee.’’ The gospel 
satisfies the deepest hunger of the 
human soul, the hunger after God. 


A second person who came in con- 
tact with the gospel in Philippi was a 
little demoniac girl. It was a miserable 
estate for the girl, but a means of much 
gain to her masters. One day Paul felt 
within him the power to heal; he turned 
and cast the demon out, and the girl 
was restored to normal health. Luke 
does not tell us whether she accepted 
the gospel or not. We cannot be sure 
whether or not Paul saved her soul; we 
only know that he saved her body. We 
are not told whether or not he saved her 
from sin; he did however save her from 
exploitation, The gospel makes men 
sensitive to those who suffer in mind 
or body or soul, Many years ago I read 
words of Dr. James I. Vance that I have 
never been able to forget: 


“A religion that says Lord, Lord, with 
holy accent, but cares nothing for the 
prisoner in jail, for the child in the 
factory, for the prostitute and the 
drunkard, for the underpaid and the 
underfed and the underclothed has long 
since been branded as a base counterfeit 
and the Christian who not only passes 
by on the other side, but who refuses 
to lend himself to efforts to end the con- 
ditions that issue in such infamies has 
not yet begun to follow in the footsteps 
of his Master.” 


A third group with whom the gospel 
came in contact in Philippi were the 
masters of the demoniac girl. If they 
had been humane men they would have 
rejoiced at her cure. But like some 
men in every age they were more con- 
cerned about their profits than they 
were about the people from whom their 
profits were wrung. ‘‘When her masters 
saw that the hope of their gain was 
gone, they laid hold on Paul and Silas 
and dragged them into the market 
place before the rulers and they said 
‘ .” nothing about the young girl 
whom Paul had saved from a life of 
mental and physical torture; and noth- 
ing about their income derived from the 
exploitation of—helpless womanhood, 
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with which these preachers had inter- 
fered. Instead they followed the policy 
which unscrupulous men have followed 
in every age. 


They said, ‘‘These men being Jews 
. . .” The fact that they were Jews 
had nothing to do with the matter, but 
these men were shrewd enough to know 
that if they could stir up the prejudice 
that existed against the Jews in that 
day, as it does unfortunately in our own, 
the people would never discover the real 
point at issue. And that is not all. They 
continued, ‘“‘These men being Jews do 
exceedingly trouble our city and _ set 
forth customs which it is not lawful for 
us to receive or to observe being 
Romans.” In other words they said 
these men are revolutionists, Commu- 
nists, Reds, Of course the charge was 
not true. But these men were wise 
enough to know that if these preachers 
could be branded as radicals, public 
sentiment would be aroused, and the 
real issue never discovered. And so it 
happened. The multitude against whom 
they had done no wrong rose up to- 
gether against them and the magistrates, 
swept off their feet by the passion of 
the populace, (as even magistrates 
sometimes are) tore their garments off 
them, though they had no trial, and 
commanded to beat them with rods. 


The chief enemies of the gospel in 
Philippi were men who found that Chris- 
tianity interfered with their income. 
The church has many enemies today, 
but none of them are more dangerous 
than men who think that religion has 
no right to interfere with profits even 
when they are bought at the price of 
human degradation. 

A fourth individual to come in con- 
tact with the gospel in Philippi was the 
jailer. He was a brutal man as jailers 
in that day were apt to be. A kindly 
man would have washed their wounds. 
The jailer did not, we know, because he 
washed them at midnight, after he had 
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been converted. A thoughtful man 
would have given food to eat. The jailer 
did not, we know, because he fed them 
at midnight, after he had been con- 
verted. These men had been convicted 
of no crime, but the jailer put them 
into the inner prison, a dungeon with- 
out light, with little air, where only 
hardened criminals were kept; and then, 
to make them as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible, he stretched their feet far apart 
in the stocks. Then he went to sleep 
and slept so hard that it took an earth- 
quake to wake him up. The jailer was 
a type of man whose character needs to 
be transformed, and whose sins need to 
be forgiven, and whose character was 
transformed, and whose sins were for- 
given that night, when he believed on 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Meanwhile Paul and Silas were pray- 
ing (we are not surprised at that) and 
singing hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving (the Greek indicates) to God. 
It was midnight—-when they would 
begin to feel most keenly the gnawing 
pangs of hunger, when their bruised 
and bloody backs would ache most 
severely in the dampness of the dun- 
geon, and when the strained position of 
the stocks would become most intoler- 
able. No wonder the other prisoners 
listened to them. Paul and Silas prayed 
and sang hymns of praise in the dun- 
geon at midnight, because there was a 
peace in their hearts that the world 
could not give and that the world could 
never take away. 


There was wonderful power in the 
gospel which Paul preached. It satis- 
fied the deepest hunger of Lydia’s soul 

the hunger after God, it rescued a 
demoniac girl from a life of degrada- 
tion and shame, it aroused the animosity 
of men who exploited their fellowmen, 
it transformed the character of a man 
like the Philippian jailer, it gave 
strength and peace to men who toiled 
and suffered like Paul and Silas. And 
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The Layman’s View 


By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


“-~ EVERAL YEARS AGO I visited a friend in Washington, D. C. 
a successful novelist and turned out his share of best sellers before his 
He lived in bachelor quarters as comfortably and sump- 
tuously appointed as anyone could desire, surrounded with easy furniture and 
‘“‘What an ideal place to write in!’’ I said when I saw it. 
To my surprise, however, my friend did no writing in his apartment. 
Every morning he went to a small dingy office in one of Washington’s most 
unattractive districts and ‘holed up’’ to do his work. 
work was wont to be done,’’ and through experience he had found that there 
and nowhere else could he meet his publisher’s deadline. 
Lydia discovered Christ because she was in the place ‘‘where prayer was 
A special and specific environment is as important for 
spiritual deadlines as it is for vocational ones. 
a private place ‘where his prayer is wont to be made,’’ and he should also 
have a public place to which he and others resort for the same purpose. 
TIME, PLACE, and ACTION were the three unities required of classical 
They are even more essential to effective worship and communion 


He was 


It was the place ‘‘where 


Every Christian should have 
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it is the same gospel, yesterday, today, 
and forever. 


Ill. The End of Paul’s Gospel 
Paul’s letter to the Philippian Chris- 


tians (including among others, no 
doubt, Lydia, and the erstwhile de- 
moniac, and the jailer) was written 


some years later, when he was a pris- 
oner once more, this time in Rome. The 
end of the Christian life, Paul indicates 
in this wonderful epistle, is life in 
Christ: ‘‘to me to live is Christ’’—Chap. 
1; ‘‘Have this mind in you which was 
also in Christ’-—Chap. 2; “I press on 
if so be that I may lay hold on that for 
which also I was laid hold on by Christ” 
—chap. 3; “I can do all things in 
(Christ), . . And my God shall supply 
every need of yours according to his 
riches in glory in Christ’’-—Chap. 4. 
This life in Christ which is, or should 
be, the goal of every Christian includes 
among other things ‘the mind of 
Christ.”’ 

‘“‘Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus,’’ Paul writes. At 
first thought this seems to be quite im- 
possible. Jesus existed in the form of 
God, not of course in physical shape, 
but as possessing the very essence of 
deity. Though he emptied himself (i. e., 
actually became a human being with all 
the inhibitions and limitations of a 
human being), though he was crucified 
and buried, yet God has highly exalted 
him and bestowed on him the name 
which is above every name (Paul is 
contrasting Christ with the deities of 
the mystery religions which were so 
numerous in the Roman empire) that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. Christ was pre-existent, 
sinless, exalted—how can we ordinary 
human beings hope to have within us 
the mind of Christ? 

As we study the passage it is clear 
that Paul is not concerned with the ex- 
tent or quantity or range of Christ’s 
mind, but with its quality. We are to 
strive to have the kind of mind that 
Jesus had, the kind of mind exhibited 
in the passage before us. What then 
was the nature of Jesus’ mind? 


First, it was unselfish (he counted 
not the being on an equality with God 
a thing to be grasped but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a _ servant); 
second, it was humble (he humbled him- 
self); third, it was obedient (obedient 
unto death, yea, the death of the cross). 
We know what it means to be unselfish: 
we know what it means to be obedient 
to God’s will, even unto death. But 
what does it mean to be humble? It 
does not mean to cultivate a sense of 
inadequacy—that is paralysis; it does 
not mean to shut our eyes to facts in 
ourselves or in others—that is blind- 
ness; it does not mean to seek obscurity 
—ihat may be cowardice, an avoidance 
of duty; it means to do anything for 
anybody else that needs to be done with- 
out thought of self (as Jesus did when 
he washed the disciples’ feet). 


Perhaps if we had this type of mind, 
if we approached our personal prob- 
lems, and the problems of our times in 
Jesus’ spirit, if we were’ unselfish, 
humble, and obedient to God’s will we 
would find Christ’s solution for our 
problems. But do we really want the 
mind of Christ? Think what difference 
it would make in our personal relations 
with those who rubs us the wrong way, 
in our homes, in our church, in our 
community, in our attitude toward race, 
toward Germany and Japan and Russia. 
What is the mind of Christ toward race, 
toward industry, toward wealth, toward 
human need? 
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BOOK SECTION 


THE NEW LEVIATHAN. By Paul 
Hutchinson. Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 233 pages, $2.00. 

The title of this book is taken from 
the word ‘‘Leviathan’” which Thomas 
Hobbes, the seventeenth-century philos- 
opher, used as a name for “the power 
centered, in the state.”” Hobbes spoke 
of the state as, ‘‘that mortal God to 
which we owe our peace and our de- 
fense.”” Dr. Hutchinson maintains that 
because people are so eager for security, 
all governments, including that of the 
United States, are moving more rapidly 
than ever in the direction of totali- 
tarianism. This intensifies the age-long 
problem of the relation between church 
and state. 

Today we have not nearly so much 
religious liberty as we think. This is 
very serious for “the church remains 
one of the principal instrumentalities, 
perhaps the principal instrumentality, 
by which the freedom of man is to be 
defended.”” The church must stand 
squarely for liberty of conscience no 
matter what the cost may be, and the 
cost is likely to be rather great. The 
church should seek to gain its ends not 
by organized political activities but by 
“moral pressure,’ that is, by persuasion 
of its members and others “to act as 
citizens on the highest levels of citizen- 
ship they can conceive.” 

In one especially helpful chapter, the 
author classifies all the major nations 
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There’s a NATIONAL Bible 
to meet every Bible need 
For all ages and all pur- 
poses, there are no finer 
Bibles than those which 
bear the National imprint. 
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according to the amount of religious 
liberty granted in theory, and also ac- 
cording to the freedom of religion ac- 
tually allowed. He makes clear that 
when Catholics talk about religious 
liberty they have in mind freedom for 
the Catholic Church to do as it pleases, 
and that when Protestants speak of re- 
ligious liberty they mean freedom of 
conscience for the individual. 

The chapter on ‘Leviathan in the 
Schools” will be helpful to those who 
are wrestling with the problem of re- 
ligious education in the public schools, 
Secular education must not be unmind- 
ful of religious values because ‘“‘the 
future of democracy is at stake.”’ 

The church should accept no financial 
help of any kind from the government, 
not even tax exemptions, lest it become 
even more dominated than it is at pres- 
ent by the civil power. 


DUNBAR HUNT OGDEN, JR. 


Staunton, Va. 





3 BIBLE GAMES FOR $1 


Let your children learn Bible facts 
through these games. A game of four 
maps covering four periods of Old Testa- 
ment history. There are two card games 
giving the biography of 54 Old Testament 
Characters. [Israelite enemies and forces 
for good and evil are brought out. These 
games are full of contest and amusement. 

1—Bible Maps For 

2—Bible Characters Xmas 

3—Bible Life 

All three mailed postpaid for $1 

BIBLE GAME PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 304 Van Nuys, Calif. 








LEARN AT HOME. Simple as A B C les- 
sons consist of real selections, instead of 
tiresome exercises. Each easy lesson adds 
a new “piece” to your list. You read real 
notes, too—no “numbers” or trick music. 
Method is so thorough that some of our 
850,000 students are band and orchestra 
LEADERS. Everything is in print and 
pictures. First you are told what to do. 
Then a picture shows you how. In a 
short time you are a good musician! 

Mail coupon for 
Free Book and 
Print and Picture 
Sample. Mention 
favorite instru- 
ment. 

U. s. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 6211 
Brunswick Bildg., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


FREE! Print and Picture Sample 


U. S. School of Music, 6211 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me Free Booklet and Print- 
and-Picture Sample. I would like to 
play (Name Instrument) 


Have you 
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The Uncommon Man 


There’s been too much talk about the 


Common Man, so much that the Uncom- 
mon Man has been forgotten. Destiny-de- 


termining issues are being muddled by 


Common Men who lack necessary, uncom- 


mon judgment, and courage. 


Stalin has rightly said, “Communism 
and democracy cannot live permanently 
in the same world! Today Communism 
spreads confusion and threatens the sta- 
bility of civilization. Moreover Pagan, 
“mortal God stateism” (to borrow Paul 
Hutchinson’s term) threatens _ spiritual 
ideals and Freedom in America. Too many 
people already address their prayers to 
Washington and have lost their sense of 
personal or community responsibility. 


One of Spiritual Mobilization’s represen- 
tatives recently received an admission 
from a communist organizer, who had 
spent time with Victor Kravenchko (au- 
thor of I Chose Freedom), that “One 
preacher is worth more to us than a dozen 
labor leaders.” They have many preach- 
ers who knowingly or unknowingly are 
advancing Marxism under the banner of 
a so-called social gospel. Communist 
leaders realize that ultimately this issue 
will turn on_ spiritual considerations. 
What a challenge to us clergy to sound 
the alarm, to champion Freedom, spirit- 
ual Freedom, root Freedom, the democra- 
tic process, constitutional government— 
the citizen as master not servant of the 
state, 


More than 5,000 Uncommon Men, preach- 
ers of various denominations, are already 
making common cause with us and others 
are enlisting at the rate of 125 weekly. 
We need 10,000 by Easter 1947! It will 
require courageous, vigorous action to 
save Freedom. Would YOU like to know 
what other pastors are doing about it? 
Like to receive our monthly bulletin, spe- 
cial tracts, and calls from representatives 
in your area? How many boiled-down re- 
prints of Paul Hutchinson’s The New 
Leviathan can we send you free for dis- 
tribution in your parish? 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
(Since 1934) 


Los Angeles Chicago New York 


Advisory Committee 


Chairman, DONALD J. COWLING, Presi- 
dent Carleton College 1909-1945; ROGER 
W. BABSON, Statistician; UPTON CLOSE, 
Author, Commentator; ELI CULBERT- 
SON, Author, Lecturer; CARY EGGLES- 
TON, Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Foun- 
der National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation; EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, Bible 
Scholar, Author; THEODORE GRAEBNER, 
Professor Theology, Author; ALFRED P. 
HAAKE, Economist, Lecturer;- ALBERT 
W. HAWKES, United States Senator; SAM 
HIGGINBOTTOM, Missionary; RUPERT 
HUGHES, Author; RUFUS B. VON 
KLEINSMID, Chancellor University of 
Southern California; ROBERT A. MILLI- 
KAN, President California Institute of 
Technology; FELIX MORLEY,. Author, 
Editor; ALFRED NOYES, Author; NOR- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE, Clergyman; 
LEONARD E. READ, President Founda- 
tion for (Economic Education, Inc.; ROB- 
ERT GORDON SPROUL, President Uni- 
versity of California; JOHN J. TIGERT, 
President of University of Florida; RAY 
LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


James W. Fifield, Jr. ............ Director 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bldg., Dept. PO11 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am a minister of a church and in sym- 
pathy with your Crusade for Freedom. 
Place me on your representative list and 
send me your publications. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHAPLAINS 
Leland N. Edmunds has been installed 

as pastor of the Second church, New- 

port News, Va. 

N. Naylor from Ft. 

Post Chaplain, 








Ogle- 
Fort 


Duncan 
thorpe, Ga., to 
Bragg, N. C. 

David W. 
N. C., to 105 Hodge 
Princeton, N. J. 

J. D. Philips from Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
to No. 7 Royal Circus, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

W. J. Coleman has accepted a call 
to the Beeville, Texas, church. 

Harry F. Barnett has become pastor 
of the Bethany church, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Sprunt from Wilmington, 
Hall, Seminary, 


CHANGES 

James L. MecGirt from 
to Douglas, Ga. 

J. W. Weathers, Lexington, Va., is to 
beeome pastor of the Rural Retreat, Va., 
church. 

L. G. Gebb from 
Lakeland, Fla. 

R. Dean Cope from Pence Valley, Ky., 
to 337 N. Bever St., Wooster, Ohio. 

EK. A. Lindsey, McAllen, Texas, has 
had his pastoral relationship to the Mc- 
Allen church dissolved by his presby- 
tery. 

Fred Clark, formerly of Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. (Presbyterian, USA) is now pastor 
of the Hooks, Texas, community church. 

Charles T. Campbell, former pastor of 
the First church (USA), Springfield, 
Mass., has become minister of youth in 
the First church, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Irving E. Birdseye has been received 
by Orange Presbytery from the USA 
Presbytery of Syracuse. He has been 
granted permission to supply the Gulf, 
N. C., group of churches until next 
spring, 

D. K. Walthall, honorably retired 
minister of Fayetteville Presbytery has 
been received as a member of East 
Hanover Presbytery. Dr. Walthall now 
makes his home in Richmond. 

Ace L. Tubbs, Union Seminary under- 
graduate, has been licensed by Pee Dee 
Presbytery and will supply the Town- 
ville, S. C., group of churches. 


Sardis, Miss., 


Sebring, Fla., to 


RETIRED 

George fF, Williams, Sinton, Texas, 
has been honorably retired from the ac- 
tive ministry by Western Texas Presby- 
tery. 

C. A. Raymond, Lakeland, Fla., has 
been honorably retired by St. John’s 
Presbytery. Dr. Raymond served the 
Lakeland church since 1925. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 

W. Taliaferro Thompson, Union Semi- 
nary professor, recently led Davidson 
College’s war memorial service honor- 
ing the memory of 148 Davidson men 
who lost their lives in World War II. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior ccllege for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 
Applications for 1947-1948 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, Presi nar . 
seeoth ee essly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 











Davidson College--- 


Sustains Christian Ideals 


in a World of Changing Values 
John R. Cunningham, President 








KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
HIGH STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
POSITIVE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


B. A. DEGREE 
For catalog, write 


R. T. L. LISTON, PRESIDENT, BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 














a~VCENTRE COLLEGE 
Z0OF KENTUCKY Founded 1819 


‘‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
4 Colleges for Men and for Women on Separate 
Campuses 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 
For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 


: Danville, Kentucky 
James H. Hewlett, Dean, Box 401-P, 


June 17. Veterans may 
Quarters begin Sept. 
19; Jan. 3; March 26; 
enter at any time. 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


THE REQUISITES OF A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
ARE 


An Atmosphere of Creative Scholarship 
A Tradition of Christian Leadership 
The Opportunity to Develop a Complete Personality 


Edgar G. Gammon, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 








SOUTHWESTERN 


AT MEMPHIS 
Stands for: ‘‘. . . Education brought to the highest point of 
development and efficiency and . . . shot through at every point 
with Christian principles.’-—WOODROW WILSON. 
Register now for 1947-48. 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 























